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LETTERS 
Unicameralism—a fad? 
Dear Sir: 


In my nine years in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives I have found Stare GoveRNMENT a 
most useful guide in many legislative matters. 

The article by Alvin W. Johnson in your June issue, 
“OUnicameralism Marks Time” is something which 
should be read by every legislator in the country. I 
quite agree with Professor Johnson that this fad of a 
one-body legislature is marking time, or is on the wane. 

This Unicameral legislature is nothing new. The 
state of Pennsylvania, when first incorporated, started 
off with a one-body legislature, but abandoned it after 
about three years’ trial on account of the ease by which 
a single body evidently was corrupted. 

There are too many today looking for drastic cuts in 
legislative costs, little realizing the results that are 
sure to come from centralization on the one hand and 
underpaid hirelings on the other. 

Your editorial on “The Cost of Democracy” is fine, 
and comes at a very opportune time. 

When a legislator does not receive as much per diem 
as a W.P.A. worker it is about time to quit representa- 


tive government. 
Nelson B. Crosby 


State Representative 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Governors’ Conference 
Dear Sir: 

. .. I thought the Conference was very fine indeed, 
the arrangements were excellent and the hospitality and 
reception on the part of Governor Lehman and the 
people of Albany and New York of course was out- 
standing. All in all, a very pleasant, and I believe a 
very valuable week. 

John Moses 


Governor of North Dakota 


Entombed 
Dear Sir: 

It gives me pleasure to advise you that our advisory 
board has selected the BOOK OF THE STATES for 
inclusion in the Crypt of Civilization. The most au- 
thentic sources of knowledge regarding our world are 
being microfilmed so that they will be preserved for 
posterity. When this work has been accomplished and 
the final deposit made in the Crypt the stainless steel 
door will be sealed up to remain inviolate until the 


year 8113. 
T. K. Peters 
Director of Archives, 
Oglethorpe University 
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Around the Country 


For nearly a week towards the end of June, Albany 
served not only as the seat of government for New 
York State, but also as headquarters for Governors 
ot over half the States of the union. The nation’s at- 
tention was focused on this historic city as the Gover- 


nors’ Conference met there for its traditional annual’ 


meeting. Although press reports magnified differences 
and belittled agreements, the Governors attending the 
Conference tackled squarely questions of public policy 
and of administrative procedures and reached general 
agreement on most matters. Health, public works, old 
age assistance, labor relations, taxation, law enforce- 
ment, and administrative reorganization were among 
the subjects discussed. Elsewhere in this issue the views 
expressed at the regularly scheduled sessions are re- 
ported. 


We are indebted to an industrious Albany reporter for 
eliciting the following gubernatorial views on a sub- 
ject not specifically included on the Conference pro- 
gram—‘What does America need most today?” 


Governor Prentice Cooper of Tennessee: “Our 
greatest need today is attainment of an adequate system 
of national defense. When that has been achieved, we 
should strive to obtain, if possible, a balanced national 
budget. Needed among other things to improve eco- 
nomic conditions in our nation is a policy of encourage- 
ment to the people to re-locate themselves back on the 
farms so that the surplus land may be utilized. | am 
opposed to any destruction of farm commodities and 
food surpluses. If our vast natural resources could be 
fully employed, there would be no suffering caused 
by want of food or clothing.” 


Governor George D. Aiken, of Vermont: “There 
are several things that America needs badly today, but 
most important are the arrival of both business and 
government at a fair working agreement, and a reali- 
zation on the part of all the people that the things we 
get from the Federal government are not free. The 
Federal government does not create any wealth but 
obtains it from only one source, taxation in various 
forms, which are met by the people.” 


Governor Richard C. McMullen of Delaware: 
“Two years ago I said what we needed most in Amer- 
ica is more employers. Last week Roger Babson made 
the same statement. The many young men and women, 
who are being graduated from our colleges and uni- 
versities, have been trained to qualify themselves for 


all walks of life and they must assume the responsibili- 
ties, which the older people are dropping, of becoming 
employers. The young people must realize that they are 
the heirs to all the resources developed in this nation 
during the past 300 years.” 


Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, of Connecticut: 
“Good jobs at decent hours and fair wages in private 
business and industry for the millions who are now 
on made work and relief.” 


Governor Burnet R. Maybank, of South Carolina: 
“Reaffirmation wherever and whenever possible of our 
faith in our democratic form of government, in order 
that we may not drift toward the dictatorship system 
of Europe.” 


Simplification of Illinois’ taxing machinery will be one 
of the subjects on which the state’s Legislative Council 
will report to the 1941 session of the legislature. The 
project will outline the tax situation with a view to 
consolidating the 17,336 taxing units into single county 
groups. Under the direction of Senator Richard J. 
Barr, recently appointed chairman, and J. F. Isakoff, 
new head of the research department, the Council will 
also prepare a long-term relief program and a sound 
governmental pension plan. 


Contributors and Articles 


Wituiam Luptow CHenegry has spent most of his life 
observing the American scene and reporting his obser- 
vations to the American people. In “The States Will 
Survive” Mr. Chenery gives a down-to-earth view of 
the relationships of a suburbanite with all areas of his 
government. 


Lioyp Mitton Sort, as Director of the Public Admin- 
istration Training Center at the University of Minne- 
sota, is especially well situated to observe the process of 
administrative reorganization and the development of 
a merit system in Minnesota. In this issue, Professor 
Short’s “Minnesota Brings Her Government Up to 
Date” reports on the changes brought about by new 
legislation in these fields. 


RaLtpH Epwarp Spear is an expert in public welfare 
administration. As a Consultant on the staff of the 
American Public Welfare Association, he is familiar 
with the administrative and financial problems facing 
the states. “Administration of Relief Expenditures” by 
Mr. Spear corrects some common misconceptions con- 
cerning the comparison of state costs for administering 
relief and welfare programs. 
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THE STATES IN PRESENT-DAY GOVERNMENT 


REMEMBER 
] some twenty- 

one years ago 
hearing Felix 
Frankfurter, then 
a recently ap- 
pointed Harvard 
law teacher, and 
Harold Laski, at 
the time a bright 
young political 
scientist, talk 
eagerly about de- 
centralization in 
government. The 
earnest young 
statesmen of 1918 


IV. THE STATES WILL SURVIVE 


By WILLIAM L. CHENERY 
Editor of 


No pattern of political theory determines 
shifts of responsibility for various public 
services from one sphere to another. These 
changes occur as practical adjustments to 
existing conditions. Mr. Chenery expresses 
his preference for the exercise of authority 
by local officials, but indicates that the prac- 
tical question is not whether local, state, or 
national government shall have a particular 
authority exclusively, but how much and what 
part of such authority is to be exercised by 
local, state, and national governments respec- 
tively. He points out that federal subsidies for 
state and local activities, while sometimes 
valuable, can never be an adequate substitute 
for a sustaining public opinion. 


eral government 
might properly 
bribe the states to 
do good. 

From 1918 on 
the authority of 
the states was ex- 
panded rapidly at 
the expense of lo- 
cal governments. 
The distinguished 
governors of the 
period were men 
who gained fame 
advocating the re- 
organization 
of state govern- 


were sure that consolidation of authority had 
gone far enough and that the future held gay 
hopes for the revival of local authority and re- 
sponsibility. I was not greatly excited by their 
argument. At the time the efforts of the late 
Julia C. Lathrop to use national funds to induce 
the states to take better care of their children 
seemed to me to be much more urgently needed 
than any rebuilding of the prestige of local 
authority. | have begun to suspect recently that 
we were all three wrong. Messrs. Frankfurter 
and Laski were certainly mistaken in thinking 
that a revival of local authority was under way 
and I slightly myopic in believing that the fed- 


ments. Frank O. Lowden in Illinois, Harry 
Byrd in Virginia, Alfred E. Smith in New 
York, each contributed mightily to the transfer 
of authority from local authorities to the state. 
These changes were for the most part merely 
political recognition that the automobile had 
come to stay and that such gadgets as the tele- 
phone and the radio have their serious sides, In 
some places counties were merged and in others 
typewriting actually superseded good old tran- 
scription by hand. Mostly, however, this reor- 
ganization was just modernization of the forms 
of government with no important shift in po- 
litical power between local arid state groups. 
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Federal powers did become a little limp in 
the first reaction of peace but throughout the 
past decade of depression emergencies the na- 
tional government has been expanded as never 
before. As I have observed the transfer of state 
and local governments to the national admin- 
istration, I am very sure that what has occurred 
is the result of no man’s planning. No political 
scientist of any hue, white, red or black, con- 
ceived a theory now being applied by those who 
enjoy authority in Washington. On the con- 
trary, what has happened really happened with- 
out forethought, and possibly without desire 
on anyone’s part. 


Cupidity or need 


Politicians actuated by genuine compassion 
for those in distress, or, if you take the other 
side, much less worthy, not to say dastardly 
motives, made available national money and 
credits. Once started, the flow of appropriations 
swept ahead. Local governments and state gov- 
ernments heedlessly gave up the privileges of 
decision in order to get the cash. I am merely 
describing a process and not indicating approval 
or disapproval. Money brought about most of 
the far-reaching changes in our governmental 
structure since 1933. Cupidity has achieved al- 
terations that might never have been accepted 
had the arguments been less severely practical. 

We are nearly at the end of this particular 
chapter in our development. I do not mean to 
suggest that other similar experiences will not 
be encountered. I do mean to suggest that for 
the immediate future economy is a better shib- 
boleth than lush appropriations and that, con- 
sequently, we may have the time as well as the 
occasion to consider temperately what has hap- 
pened and possibly where we stand with refer- 
ence to the changes already accomplished and 
those still in the realm of control. 

I am personally prejudiced in favor of the 
exercise of authority by local officials so long 
as they may be fairly said to have performed 
their functions. I think a sheriff, or a policeman, 
responsible to local authorities is much more 
apt to rule the realm in a manner congenial to 
me than is some burly fellow sent down from 


the Capital to keep me well policed. To the 
extent that they can be kept effectual, I enjoy 
seeing other governmental functions performed 
by local representatives. But we have not and we 
shall not make our choices on philosophical 
grounds. If local communities and states do not 
render satisfactory service, their responsibilities 
will unquestionably be transferred to others 
who promise more. 

We may well be realistic about these matters. 
I live in a suburban town bordering upon New 
York City. Our town is divided into three 
separate villages. We have village government, 
township government, a school district coter- 
minous with the town, county government, 
sewer district government and of course state 
and federal government. An efficiency engineer 
would say, and several in fact have said, that 
we should combine our local governments into 
a single larger unit. We might also be combined 
with New York City. Up to now the voters have 
preferred to retain their governments separate. 
We think that our police protection is better, 
our schools are more adequate for our needs, 
and the sundry other communal activities are 
better conducted now than they might be if we 
were merged into something larger. 


Local responsibility 

We are not quite consistent. We accept 
gladly a tidy annual contribution from the State 
toward the maintenance of our schools. We 
have also accepted whatever charity we found 
available from the federal and state relief agen- 
cies. We have built and repaired streets with 
federal funds. W.P.A. workers have painted 
our schools and contributed their energies to 
whatever other projects we could get approved 
at Albany and at Washington. On the whole, 
however, we have elected to keep responsibility 
because we have been willing to pay for the 
type of local public service sufficient majorities 
of the voters desire. 

Few of the citizens of our town were born 
where they now live. The vast majority moved 
from other states. North, South and West con- 
tributed to our population. Some of our citizens 

(Continued on page 146) 
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MINNESOTA BRINGS HER GOVERNMENT UP-TO-DATE 


Administrative structure revised and merit system adopted. 


By LLOYD M. SHORT 


Director, Public Administration Training Center, University of Minnesota 


N THE Closing 
if hours of its 

1939 session 
the Minnesota leg- 
islature, under the 
leadership of Gov- 
ernor Harold E. 
Stassen, passed 
measures provid- 
ing for administra- 
tive reorganization 
and integration 
and for placing 
most of the state’s 
civil servants un- 


The passage of the administrative reorganiza- 
tion and civil service bills were major accom- 
plishments of the 1939 session of Minnesota’s 
legislature. Most interesting innovation con- 
tained in the reorganization plan is the crea- 
tion of a Department of Administration headed 
by a commissioner whose function is essen- 
tially that of a “state manager.” In this article, 
Professor Short outlines changes in the ad- 
ministrative structure which are required by 
the new legislation and points out that the 
civil service act, although it incorporates 
most of the provisions in the original draft, 
was somewhat distorted by amendments dur- 
ing its passage through the legislature. 


Compromises on 
the reorganization 
bill were worked 
out by the leaders 
in both houses be- 
fore the measure 
was introduced. It 
was passed with 
relatively few 
changes. The civil 
service bill, on the 
contrary, was 
amended in sev- 
eral important par- 
ticulars in response 


der the merit sys- 


to pressure from 


tem. The Gover- 

nor had urged such action in his campaign and 
in his inaugural and budget messages, took the 
initiative in drafting the reorganization bill, 
and kept the issues before the people of the 
state during the legislative session through a 
series of radio “capitol conferences.” 

The stage had been set for administrative 
reform by legislative interim committee reports 
in 1935 and 1937 on the operation of the depart- 
ments of the state government and the tax 
problem, by the serious financial situation con- 
fronting the state, and by repeated charges of 
mismanagement and corruption in the work of 
certain state departments. The Governor and 
the legislature were ably advised and assisted in 
drafting the reorganization bill by the staff of 
the Minnesota Institute of Government Re- 
search. The civil service bill was drafted by 
the Minnesota Civil Service Council, an organ- 
ization composed of representatives of ten state- 
wide organizations which had gone on record 
in favor of the merit system for state employees. 


veterans’ groups, 
state employees, and partisans who sought to 
delay its effective operation until changes could 
be made in the personnel of various agencies 
and who insisted upon keeping certain key 
positions outside the classified service. 

The reorganization act, approved April 22, 
1939, abolishes the three-member Commission 
of Administration and Finance created in 1925, 
and divides the functions of that Commission 
among two new departments, the Department 
of Administration and the Department of the 
Public Examiner, and the Office of the State 
Auditor. The Department of Administration 
is headed by a commissioner appointed by the 
Governor with the consent of the Senate for a 
two-year term and subject to removal by the 
Governor at any time for cause, after notice 
and hearing. The Commissioner of Adminis- 
tration is made ex-officio state budget director 
and state purchasing agent, and he is also made 
responsible for the custody and maintenance 
of state property, buildings, and grounds, and 
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for the conduct of various service enterprises 
such as central stores, duplicating and mailing 
rooms, printing and distribution of state docu- 
ments and reports. 

Purchasing and budgeting procedure are 
carefully prescribed in the act, and include such 
features as competitive bidding based upon 
standard specifications, the encumbering of ap- 
propriations and allotments at the time pur- 
chase orders or contracts are approved, executive 
responsibility for the budget plan, expenditure 
control through the approval of quarterly allot- 
ments, and emergency transfers from a contin- 
gent appropriation by the commissioner or by 
a special legislative emergency committee. 

The State Auditor, a popularly elected officer, 
in addition to his powers of pre-audit, is made 
the central accounting officer for the state. Ac- 
counts are to be kept on an accrual basis, and 
no obligation may be incurred until the auditor 
has certified that a sufficient unencumbered bal- 
ance remains in the proper fund, allotment, or 
appropriation to pay the obligation. The Au- 
ditor, with the advice and assistance of the 
Commissioner of Administration and the Pub- 
lic Examiner, is directed to prescribe and super- 
vise a uniform accounting system for all state 
agencies. He is to prepare quarterly and annual 
statements showing the exact financial condi- 
tion of the state and of each agency thereof, in 
addition to his regular biennial report. 

The Public Examiner, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with senatorial consent for a six-year 
term, is made responsible for a post-audit of 
all state accounts and fiscal records at least once 
each year, which may be a complete audit or a 
test audit as he deems best. His audit reports 
are to be submitted to the departments con- 
cerned, to the Governor, and to the legislature, 
and shall include, among other things, his rec- 
ommendations for greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in the management of the state’s business. 
The Public Examiner further is charged with 
the collection and publication of financial data 
from local government units, and with the 
preparation and installation of accounting sys- 
tems for such local subdivisions upon request. 
Finally, he is empowered to make compulsory 


or optional audits of local government accounts 
in accordance with provisions of law. 

A new Department of Taxation is created to 
replace the former three-member Tax Com- 
mission, to which is transferred the responsibil- 
ity of administering various taxes, including 
those on general property, incomes, gifts and in- 
heritances, gasoline, and cigarettes. A Commis- 
sioner of Taxation, appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the Senate for a six-year 
term, selected on the basis of ability and ex- 
perience in the field of tax administration, and 
removable only for cause after notice and hear- 
ing, is placed in charge of the department. A 
Board of Tax Appeals composed of three mem- 
bers appointed for six-year staggered terms, 
selected with regard to knowledge and expe- 
rience of taxation, not more than two of whom 
may be affiliated with the same political party, 
and who may be removed only for cause after 
written notice and public hearing, is created 
within the department though not subject to 
the control or supervision of the Commissioner 
of Taxation. The board is given power to re- 
view and redetermine orders and decisions of 
the commissioner upon appeal by interested 
parties. 


Social Security Department 

A Department of Social Security also is es- 
tablished to replace the State Board of Control 
and the State Relief Agency. The Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division and the State 
Employment Service are transferred to the de- 
partment from the Department of Labor and 
Industry. The department is organized in three 
divisions, namely, Public Institutions, Social 
Welfare, and Employment and Security, each 
in charge of a director appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with senatorial consent for a four-year 
term, selected on the basis of ability and ex- 
perience in their respective fields of service 
without regard to party affiliation, and remov- 
able only for cause after notice and hearing. 
The three directors constitute a Social Security 
Board which has the power and duty to co- 
ordinate the functions and expenditures of the 
(Continued on page 148) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF EXPENDITURES 


uBLic welfare 
administra- 
tors through- 


out the country 
have recently 
found themselves 
the objects of criti- 
cism because of in- 
terjurisdictional 
comparisons of ad- 
ministrative 
expenses. Both 
friendly and un- 
friendly critics 


By RALPH E. SPEAR 


Consultant, American Public Welfare Association 


Adequate provision for administrative expen- 
ses is a sound investment of public relief 
funds. Critics of administrative costs, includ- 
ing both state and local governmental research 
bureaus, have attempted interjurisdictional 
comparisons without recognizing that stand- 
ards and services of public welfare depart- 
ments differ from one jurisdiction to another. 
Moreover, Mr. Spear maintains, the placing of 
limitations on the amount of funds available 
for administrative expenses may prevent the 
efficient determination of those who are really 
in need. This removes a necessary element of 
control over the proper administration of re- 
lief expenditures by public welfare depart- 


Inadequate administrative funds constitute false economy 


For a number of 
reasons the type of 
percentage com- 
parison commonly 
used is meaning- 
less. In the first 
place there is no 
recognition of the 
fact that assistance 
standards vary 
from one jurisdic- 
tion to another. 
Consequently two 
states, each having 


have compared the 
percentages of to- 


ments in the several states. 


the same number 


of public welfare 


tal expenditures 

which have been used for administrative pur- 
poses. Unfortunately “administration” has not 
in this case had the same meaning as in other 
fields of government. Agency expenditures for 
actual assistance have been segregated, and all 
other expenditures considered. “administrative 
expenses.” Obviously this is a new and unique 
application of the term. 

In most operations, both private and public, 
administrative expenses are those expenses not 
ordinarily allocated to any one operating unit 
but incurred for services auxiliary to all units 
in the organization. In the public welfare field 
this definition would apply to general super- 
vision (i.¢e., the expenses of operating the di- 
rector’s or commissioner’s office) and the staff 
services auxiliary to that supervision (i.¢., legal 
services, publicity, accounting, personnel admin- 
istration, purchasing, etc.). The abandonment 
of any such precise definition in current state- 
ments of administrative expenses has helped to 
destroy the validity of comparisons. 


employees per- 
forming services at the same cost for the same 
number of people, will have varying percentages 
devoted to administrative expenses if the total 
expenditures vary because of differences in 
amounts of assistance granted. Average monthly 
grants for old age assistance have at times va- 
ried between states from $3.50 per month to 
$35.00 per month. Obviously there would be 
no such variation in the cost of investigating ap- 
plications and of providing services to the old 
age assistance recipients. 

A second weakness in the current type of 
comparison is the fact that no correction is 
made for the difference in services rendered. 
It is not uncommon for a local research group 
to release figures comparing the “administra- 
tive expenses” of several local departments of 
public welfare without calling attention to the 
fact that no two of the departments have re- 
sponsibility for exactly the same programs. A 
questionnaire circulated by the American 

(Continued on page 152) 
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GOVERNORS’ 


CONFERENCE 


Governors discuss public policies and state administration at annual meeting 


Executive Chamber of New York’s his- 

toric State Capitol at Albany to discuss 
some of the major problems of state govern- 
ment. The occasion, one of national signifi- 
cance, was the Thirty-first Annual Governors’ 
Conference, held on June 26-29 in New York 
as guest of the State and Governor and Mrs. 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

The sessions were devoted to the discussion 
of age-old problems of government, among 
them administration, taxation, crime, and civil 
service; and newer, critical present-day sub- 
jects, such as pensions, labor relations and pub- 
lic works. These important governmental 
problems were discussed on a give-and-take 
basis by those responsible from day to day for 
their administration. 

In addition to the business session, the Gov- 


Governors gathered in the 


ernors were entertained with a reception at the 
Executive Mansion, and dinners at Saratoga, 
Albany and New York City. En route from 
Albany to New York City the Governors had 
luncheon with President and Mrs. Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, and attended a review at West 
Point. Grover Whalen, President of the New 
York World’s Fair Corporation, also enter- 

tained the Governors at the World’s Fair. 
Governor Lehman set the tone of the Con- 
ference in his welcoming address when he said: 
“Each state in the union has much to contribute 
to the philosophy and practice of American rep- 
resentative government. If we can only pool 
our experiences, I think we can greatly improve 
the quality of government. It is my hope that 
this Conference will map out a course which 
will permit of freer and more prompt executive 
and legislative cooperation. The exchange of 
ideas and views 
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which come when 
people meet in cor- 
dial relationship as 
at this Conference 
will inevitably lead 
to a more sympa- 
thetic understand- 
ing of each other’s 
problems.” 

The first address 
was by Governor 
Prentice Cooper of 
Tennessee who 
stimulated discus- 
sion with the two 


suggestions: first, 


GOVERNORS MEET THE PRESIDENT AT HYDE PARK 
Seated (left to right): Gov. Miles, New Mexico; Gov. Townsend, Indiana; Gov. McMullen, 
Delaware; Gov. Stark, Missouri; President Roosevelt; Gov. Cochran, Nebraska; Gov. Leh- 
man, New York; Gov. Maybank, South Carolina; Gov. Cooper, Tennessee; and Gov. Cone, 
Florida. Standing (left to righ): Gov. Bricker, Ohio; Gov. Saltonstall, Massachusetts; 
Gov. Baldwin, Connecticut; Lieut.-Gov. Poletti, New York; Gov. Hoey, North Carolina; 
Gov. Holt, West Virginia; Ex-Gov. Hardee, Florida; and Mr. Kloppels, Florida. The children 
seated in front (left to right) are: Elsie Vanderbilt, 8, Isabel Holt, 10, Ann Vanderbilt, 8, and 
Julia Holt, 13, daughters of Governors Vanderbilt of Rhode Island, and Holt of West Virginia. 


that all Federal 
health agencies be 
consolidated under 
a national health 
bureau with a cab- 
inet officer in 
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Perylon Hall, World’s Fair 
.. +. official names for posterity 


charge, and second, that the Conference co- 
operate in devising a uniform health code. 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut 
aroused much discussion because of the con- 
troversial nature of his subject, namely, federal- 
state relations with respect to public works. He 
presented the view that federal public works 
are competing with private industry and lead- 
ing to centralization of power, which might 
result, if continued, in some form of collec- 
‘ tivism. His remarks brought many Governors 
to their feet in support of his contentions and 
others in defense of the federal policy of pro- 
viding work of a useful nature for persons who 
were unemployed and could not secure jobs 
in private industry. All agreed that jobs in 
private industry was the necessary and desir- 
able solution, but some contended that unless 
and until private industry could or would pro- 
vide such jobs, government must interest itself 
in work programs designed to relieve unem- 
ployment. 

Administrative organization and labor rela- 
tions were subjects of the afternoon meeting 
at which Governor M. Clifford Townsend of 
Indiana presided. The administrative reorgani- 
zation of Rhode Island’s government was cited 
by Governor William H. Vanderbilt of that 
state as an example of how greater efficiency 
and economy could be brought about without 
damaging the services which the state renders 


through its various departments. The Confer- 


ence was especially interested in the workings 
of the new Rhode Island civil service law which 
the Governor described as the “strictest, tough- 
est civil service bill that any state has ever 
adopted.” Referring to his state as a “little 
laboratory of government,” he said that his 
administration intended “to prove that good 
government is good politics.” 

Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota an- 
alyzed his state’s new labor relations law. The 
principle, conciliation through the good offices 
of the state, said Governor Stassen, is its most 
significant contribution to the establishment of 
peaceful labor relations. During its first two- 
months’ trial, in which ninety-two disputes have 
been presented to the conciliator, only three 
have resulted in strikes and one in a lock-out. 

At the conclusion of Governor Stassen’s re- 
marks, some of the Governors indicated that 
if the Minnesota law continued to prove suc- 
cessful they would work for the adoption of 
similar legislation in their states. 

The Tuesday morning meeting, at which 
Governor Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina 
presided, was opened with a discussion of taxa- 
tion and public services. Governor Homer A. 
Holt of West Virginia stated that “if the suc- 
cess of our democracy is to continue, all of 
those who participate in it must have their re- 

(Continued on page 151) 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


National Association meets in California for annual conference 


the states of the Union met July 10-11 in 

San Francisco to attend their Associa- 
tion’s Thirty-third Annual Conference. New of- 
ficers chosen were: Attorney-General Lawrence 
C. Jones of Vermont, as President; Attorney- 
General Earl Warren of California, as Vice- 
President; and Assistant Attorney-General 
Joseph E. Messerschmidt of Wisconsin was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. Attorriey-Generals 
Mann of Texas, Johnson of Nebraska, and Mc- 
Kittrick of Missouri were elected as members of 
the Executive Committee. 


tte sates ofthe representing over half 


Action taken 

Resolutions adopted called for: (1) The con- 
tinuance of the clearing-house services of the 
Attorney-Generals’ Section of the Council of 
State Governments; and (2) the establishment 
of a national center for criminological research 
in the Library of Congress. 

The hospitality of California was well dem- 
onstrated by Attorney-General Earl Warren’s 
kindness in acting as host to the members of 
the Association and their guests at a luncheon 
in the famed Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 

During the first morning’s session of the con- 
ference, Judge Gaston L. Porterie, in his ad- 
dress, called attention to the province of the 
Attorney-Generals in the affairs of the state 
governments and urged adherence and loyalty 
to the policies of the respective governors. He 
cited in particular the philosophies espoused by 
Montesquieu, the great French jurist and 
writer. 

Former Attorney-General U. S. Webb urged 
that statutory enactments of the various state 
governments should be construed in the light of 
daily experience and tempered with the knowl- 
edge gained thereby. Lawrence C. Jones, Attor- 
ney-General of Vermont, the first speaker in the 
Monday afternoon session, in presenting his 


views with respect to the federal acquisition of 
state lands under the Flood Control Act of 1938, 
stated that the consent of the states was unneces- 
sary. Greek L. Rice, Attorney-General of Mis- 
sissippi, and Filo Sedillo, Attorney-General of 
New Mexico, addressed the Conference respec- 
tively on the topics of trade barriers and inter- 
state compacts. 

On Tuesday morning, Attorney-General 
Francis Palotti of Connecticut presided. Judge 
Richard Hartshorne of New Jersey, President 
of the Interstate Commission on Crime, urged 
the cooperation of the Attorney-Generals in the 
fight against crime through the medium of 
compacts permitting interstate crime control. 


Favor crime research center 
Dr. John T. Vance, Law Librarian of Cong- 


ress, stressed the need for a national center for 
criminological research and the Association 
went on record favoring this proposal. In the 
absence of Attorney-General William C. Walsh 
of Maryland, his address on state taxation of 
government corporations was presented by 
Harry C. Nail, Jr., of the staff of the Council 
of State Governments. 

Dean Wayne L. Morse of the University of 
Oregon Law School, at the final session of the 
Conference, made a plea for the extension, 
rather than the curtailment of the parole sys- 
tem. Attorney-General Gray Mashburn of 
Nevada asked for the protection of states’ rights 
and traced the history of this long American 
conflict. 

Concluding one of the most successful con- 
ferences in recent years, the Attorney-Generals 
attended a banquet and heard Justice Miller of 
the United States Court of Appeals discuss the 
need for uniform rules of criminal procedure, 
and Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, on legal and ad- 
ministrative changes in social security. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Congress defers public bond taxation; renews oil compact 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington Correspondent 


Action ON After a series of hear- 
Pustic Bonp Tax Pian ings, the House Ways 

and Means Commit- 
tee decided to postpone until next session action 
on the proposal for ending tax exemption on 
federal, state and local bonds. During the period 
between sessions, the matter will be studied by 
the tax subcommittee headed by Representative 
Jere Cooper of Tennessee. This subcommittee 
has also been instructed to study the broad sub- 
ject of revision of the federal tax laws and to 
submit a report next session. In final testimony 
in favor of the elimination of tax exemption of 
public securities, Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury Hanes expressed the opinion that it is neces- 
sary to entice “risk” capital out of hiding. He 
also sought to convince the committee that 
federal taxation of state and local securities 
would work no hardship on the governmental 
units involved. 


SraTE AND MunicipaL Having discovered that 
EMPLOYMENT Survey there is a statistical gap 

in respect to employ- 
ment and payroll figures for state and local 
governments, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor has started a 
survey to obtain information on the subject. 
This study will cover all state governments and 
all the larger cities—those with 100,000 popula- 
tion or more. The smaller cities will be covered 
by the sampling method. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, with a population of about 143,000 is the 
first city to be tabulated. Among other things, 
the report for Scranton shows that about 58 per 
cent of the persons employed by the city work 
for the educational system. During the lean 
depression years, the expense of the finance 
department went up due to special efforts to 
collect delinquent taxes. In general, it is shown 
that employment furnished by the city varies 


little from year to year. The city government of 
Scranton employed a monthly average of 2,149 
persons in 1929 and this figure was substan- 
tially the same in 1938 after showing a slight 
rise in 1931 and a drop in 1935. 


Om Propucine States A compact signed by 
Susmit New Compact the principal oil pro- 

ducing states permit- 
ting them to codperate in preventing wasteful 
production methods, has been ratified by Con- 
gress. This is a renewal of the original oil 
compact which was approved by Congress on 
August 27, 1935 and which was later extended 
for a two-year period expiring September 1, 
1939. The new compact will be effective for two 
more years from this last expiration date. The 
original parties to the compact were Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and IIli- 
nois. During the 1939 legislative sessions, Mich- 
igan ratified the compact while Illinois at first 
withdrew, and then renewed its membership. 


Division oF STATE The Division of the 
AND GOVERNMENT Bureau of the Census 

that compiles and 
publishes data on state and local governments 
has been renamed the Division of State and 
Local Government. The decennial canvass, now 
called Financial Statistics of State and Local 
Governments, was started in 1850 with the re- 
port on “Social Statistics.” The last of these 
decennial surveys was in 1932 and plans are 
now being made for the 1942 study which will 
cover the more than 180,000 units of govern- 
ment in the United States. A reference service 
is being established to maintain state and local 
government documents and other sources of 
governmental information. After additions 
have been made to its staff, this service will un- 
dertake to answer inquiries. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Election laws, state publications to be studied at annual meeting 


istration, and state publications will be 
high-lighted at the Twenty-Second Con- 
ference of the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State, to be held at The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, New 
Hampshire, August 16 
to 19. This meeting 
will provide the ideal 
combination of enjoy- 
able vacation, pleasant 
association with fellow 
officials, and the op- 
portunity for adequate 
discussion of princi- 
ples of public adminis- 
tration and association 
in business. A brief re- 
view of the business 
program appears on 
the opposite page. 
Many Secretaries plan to come to New 
Hampshire through New York and via boat to 
Boston. They will meet in Boston and go in a 
group on the new Boston and Maine stream- 
lined “Mountaineer,” leaving the North Sta- 
tion at 11:30 A.M. Tuesday, August 15, for 
Whitefield, New Hampshire and the White 
Mountain country. From there the party will 
be driven over the fifty-eight miles to the Bal- 
sams at Dixville Notch. An informal reception, 
tendered by the host Secretary of State, Hon. 
Enoch D. Fuller, will be awaiting all Secre- 
taries arriving Tuesday afternoon or evening. 
Following the opening of the business session 
on Wednesday morning an unusual treat awaits 
the Secretaries in a barbecue luncheon prepared 
and served by the New Hampshire Guides’ 
Association on the shores of Lake Gloriette. 
After the luncheon a New England Guides’ 
Show, including canoe racing, sawing and 


je MARKS, elections, corporation admin- 


Hon. Enoch D. Fuller 


chopping contests and exhibitions of skill, will 
be presented. On Wednesday evening a “get 
acquainted” reception will be held in the New 
Hampshire suite, followed by informal dinner 
dancing at The Balsams Club House. A real 
hill-billy orchestra will provide the music for 
this informal Conference dance. The annual 
formal banquet and ball of the National Asso- 
ciation will be held on Thursday evening. 
Honored guests will be Governors Barrows of 
Maine, Aiken of Vermont, Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts, and Murphy of New Hampshire. 
Governor Murphy will bring with him. his 
Executive Council. Each of the Governors and 
Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, will reply briefly 
to the toastmaster, Hon. John B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of State of Georgia and Acting President 
of the National Association. Following the ban- 
quet, there will be dancing in the Boar’s Head 
Grille, where a New York floor show especially 
brought to The Balsams for the occasion, will 
entertain members of 
the National Associa- 
tion. 

Following dinner 
at the Balsams Coun- 
try Club on Friday 
evening, Mr. Harold 
Fowler will show un- 
usual colored movies 
of New Hampshire 
in the club house. 
Secretaries will have 
the opportunity to 
view the beauties of 
New England on the 
screen as well as from the sightseeing car. 

As guests of New Hampshire, Secretaries will 
be taken to the top of Mount Washington, 
highest point of New England, on the famous 


Gov. Francis P. Murphy 
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Cog Railway. There lunch- 
eon will be served “on top 
of New England” at the 
Summit House. Later the 
Secretaries will be taken to 
the summit of Cannon 
Mountain on the unique 
aerial tramway. This is the 
mountain which is famed 
throughout New England 
as “the old man mountain,” 
but better known west of 
the Hudson through Haw- 
thorne’s Great Stone Face. 

Following the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, it is 
likely that a considerable 
number of the Secretaries 


will make a post-convention 

tour of the Gaspé peninsula 

and Quebec. The  Secre- 

taries will travel both by 

bus and private car while on this trip. 
The business program of the Conference will 

be as follows: 


Wednesday Morning, August 16 


Roll call by states (remarks from each Secre- 
tary and introduction of members of his party). 
Welcome and announcement of entertainment 
program, Hon. Enoch D. Fuller, Secretary of 
State of New Hampshire. Address by Hon. 
John B. Wilson, Secretary of State of Georgia 
and Acting President of the National Associa- 
tion. 


Wednesday Afternoon, August 16 


Report of Standing Committee on Uniform 
Election Procedure, Hon. Frederic W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Chairman of the Committee. Ohio System 
of Election Administration, Hon. Earl Griffith, 
Secretary of State of Ohio. 


Thursday Morning, August 17 


Report of Standing Committee on State Pub- 
lications, by Hon. Edward J. Hughes, Secretary 
of State of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee. 


THE BALSAMS, DIXVILLE NOTCH 


Setting for Secretaries’ Conference 


The Library of Congress and State Publications, 
by Mr. James B. Childs, Chief of the Division 
of Documents, U. S. Library of Congress. 


Thursday Afternoon, August 17 


Report of Standing Committee on Uniform 
Trade Mark and Trade Name Registration, 
Hon. Doris I. Byrne, Executive Deputy Secre- 
tary of State of New York. Trade Marks in 
Business, Edward S. Rogers, Chairman Trade 
Mark and Unfair Competition Committee, 
American Bar Association. 


Friday Morning, August 18 
Legislation concerning the Registration of 
Corporations, Hon. Sophia M. R. O’Hara, Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and Hon. Frank C. Jordan, Secretary of State 
of California. Report of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 


Friday Afternoon, August 18 
Report of Resolutions Committee. Report of 
Nominations Committee. Election of Officers 


for the ensuing year. Appointment of Standing 
Committees. 
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THE STATES WILL SURVIVE 
(Continued from page 136) 


were born and reared in foreign lands. As 
truly as any other American community we are 
the resultant of the great national and inter- 
national forces that have sent ambitious people 
scampering hither and yon the world over. 
We are the product of those forces and we live 
by them. Most of us are employed in the ad- 
jacent city and perhaps the majority of us work 
for corporations national and international in 
their business. Nor are we bound by township 
or state lines in our leisure activities. Our vaca- 
tions are spent in many states. As motorists we 
wander about the nation’s highways. We know 
we are citizens of no mean nation. 

In a word, we are conscious of our varied 
relationship to numerous localities and units 
of government separate and in some cases re- 
mote from the area in which for the moment 
we have our homes and in which we vote. We 
are loyal to our town and we are aware of 
other ties. In which direction are we likely to 
move so far as our government is concerned? 
Let’s try to answer this by considering a few of 
the services we expect from government. 


Public services 


We expect from the government provision 
for education, police protection and health pro- 
tection. We expect the government to provide 
roads, hospitals for the insane and homes for 
special groups. We expect public authority 
somehow to provide funds for the indigent. 
We look for some sort of public control over 
social conditions and from the very beginning 
we have demanded control over business. 

It is only necessary to examine any one of 
these governmental functions to realize quickly 
that the responsibility is now divided and if we 
care to turn back the pages of history, we are 
reminded that responsibility has always been 
divided. The practical question, I think, is not 
whether a local community, a state, or the na- 
tion is to exercise a particular authority but 
just how much and what part of the authority 
is to be exercised respectively by the local 
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community, the several states or the nation. 

In New York education is, by the terms of 
the constitution, a state responsibility. Local 
boards of education, however, exercise most of 
the actual authority. A school system is good, 
bad or indifferent as the public sentiment of the 
district varies. Although the state has, in theory, 
supreme power, the state cannot and will not 
create a good school system in a community 
that is indifferent to its educational facilities. 
Nor could the federal government exert greater 
actual influences even though the Bureau of 
Education became a full-fledged department 
and were fortified by the appropriations of 
millions for distribution. 


Transfer of responsibility 


The more you examine the various services 
expected of government the more you are 
brought to realize how unsafe it is to attempt 
arbitrary divisions. Historically, police au- 
thority was, in some of the Colonies a state re- 
sponsibility although, of course, the constable 
and the sheriff have long belonged to the town- 
ship and the county. The development of the 
automobile restored the waning activity of the 
states in police matters. Even in recent days 
legislatures have deprived large municipalities 
of the control of the police on the ground that 
the municipality had been unwise or corrupt in 
its administration of police matters. Public 
opinion seems generally to have sustained this 
transfer of authority from a municipality to a 
state, largely, perhaps, because the transfer was 
made in the name of reform. Similarly, in re- 
cent cases interstate automobile thievery and 
kidnaping have caused a great development of 
federal police service. I know of no case, how- 
ever, in education or in any other aspect of gov- 
ernment in which a competent body has lost 
any of the authority it chose to exercise. My 
impression is that responsibility is transferred 
chiefly when it is already dropped from feeble 
hands. I am reminded that at the time of the 
last Ohio River flood the highly efficient gov- 
ernment of Cincinnati expressed its willingness 
to take care of its own requirements without 

(Continued on page 150) 
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THE LEGISLATORS’. REFERENCE SHELF 


Theory and practice of public administration brought up to date 


Introduction to the Study of Public Admin- 
istration. By Leonard D. White. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. February, 1939. 598 


pages. 


In the original edition of this volume, which 
appeared in 1926, Dr. White noted in his pref- 
ace that public administration could no longer 
be put aside “as a practical detail which clerks 
could arrange after doctors had agreed upon 
principles.” In the closing pages of the revised 
edition, he observes that “it is apparent in 1938 
as it was not in 1925 that the American people 
are rapidly accepting government as a neces- 
sary and even as a welcome means of mass 
cooperation and protection. In my judgment 
they will continue to accept it on an even more 
ample scale as a useful means of achieving 
common tasks.” 

The opening pages of the book deal with the 
scope and nature of the field of public admin- 
istration in general. Following this there is a 
chapter giving a more detailed discussion of the 
particular trends in the American administra- 
tive system. 


Administrative problems 


The main section of the book presents a 
good general survey of the structure and organ- 
ization of public administration in the United 
States. This is followed by a discussion of the 
fiscal management aspect. Other sections of 
the volume are concerned with problems of 
personnel management; the forms of adminis- 
trative responsibility; and judicial control of 
administrative action. 

The author’s broad knowledge of the theory 
and his wide familiarity with the practice of 
public administration make this volume excep- 
tionally valuable to “practitioners” in the field 
as well as to political science students in gen- 
eral, and students of public administration in 


particular. Dr. White has been a professor at 
the University of Chicago since 1920; he has 
worked with the National Research Council, 
the Hoover Commission on Social Trends, and 
he served on the United States Civil Service 
Commission from 1934 to 1937. 

The Introduction to the Study of Public Ad- 
ministration deals with that part of the field — 
of public administration which is concerned 
with “the management of men and materials 
in the accomplishment of the purposes of the 
state.” The author contends that the efficient 
and skilful utilization of the resources at the 
disposal of officials and employees is the ob- 
jective of effective “management” in public 
administration. The book defines administra- 
tive action as the application of the law to in- 
dividual cases—on the basis of specific rules and 
regulations intended to guide and restrict the 
discretion of officials—as distinguished from 
the policy-making function of legislative bodies 
and the adjudicative function of the courts. 


Trends in the field 


In the closing pages of the first edition of 
his book Professor White wrote in 1926: “These 
then, are the main lines of development: The 
steady growth of the merit system with its im- 
plications of permanent employment and the 
provision of a career; the constant limitation 
of the unregulated authority of the local area; 
the rise of the principle of administrative super- 
vision and unified leadership; the emergence 
of the specialist and the expert; the origin of 
significant economic and professional organiza- 
tions of public employees; and the rise of sci- 
entific inquiry into problems of government 
and administration.” The new volume indi- 
cates that these trends are still in full swing 
and the author expresses his belief that they 
will probably dominate the developments of 
the next decade. 
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MINNESOTA GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 138) 


several divisions of the department but which 
is given no administrative authority over their 
work. 

The act also contains important sections pre- 
scribing the procedure for the delegation of 
authority by department heads to their sub- 
ordinates and for the issuance of administrative 
rules and regulations. The salaries of the Com- 
missioners of Administration and Taxation and 
of the State Auditor are fixed at $6,000 and 
those of the Public Examiner and the directors 
of the Department of Social Security at $5,000. 

The civil service act, also approved on 
April 22, 1939, provides for a Civil Service De- 
partment to consist of a board of three members 
appointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the Senate without regard to party afhliation 
for six-year staggered terms, a director who is 
appointed by the board after an open competi- 
tive examination conducted by a special examin- 
ing committee appointed by the board, and a 
staff of examiners and other employees ap- 
pointed by the director in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. Neither the members of 
the board nor the director may be removed ex- 
cept upon written charges and after a public 
hearing. The board members are paid on a per 
diem basis. The director’s salary must be not 
less than $5,000 nor exceed $7,000 a year. 


Director’s duties 

The director is made the executive head of 
the department and he is specifically em- 
powered to direct and supervise all of the ad- 
ministrative and technical duties of the depart- 
ment. He is charged with the preparation of 
rules and regulations, the classifications and 
allocation of positions, and the formulation of 
compensation schedules—all subject to ap- 
proval, modification, or rejection by the board. 
The latter is granted powers of an advisory, 
policy-determining, and appellate nature. 

The classified service includes all positions 
in the state service not specifically placed in the 
unclassified service. The latter includes elective 


officials, their chief deputies and private secre- 
taries, the entire legal staff of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, heads of departments, members of 
boards and commissions, the heads of all insti- 
tutions and divisions established by law, legis- 
lative employees, teachers and employees of the 
state university, and the teaching staffs of the 
several state teachers’ colleges. 


Appointments and promotions 


The provisions of the act with respect to ad- 
mission to examinations, the character of ex- 
aminations, certification for appointment under 
the “rule of three”, and non-competitive ap- 
pointments, follow current practice. Vacancies 
in the classified service must be filled whenever 
practicable by promotion based upon merit and 
fitness to be ascertained by competitive exami- 
nations in which the employee’s record of efh- 
ciency, character, conduct, and seniority shall 
constitute a factor. Appointees to positions in 
the classified service must serve a probationary 
period of six months and are subject to dis- 
missal at any time during that period at the dis- 
cretion of the appointing officer, except promo- 
tional appointees who are restored to their 
former positions. The appointing officer must 
notify the director at the end of the proba- 
tionary period that the probationer is a satis- 
factory employee, judged by such standards as 
the director may specify, before he receives a 
permanent career status. Standards of per- 
formance and a system of service ratings based 
upon such standards are to be established by the 
director, after consultation with appointing and 
supervisory officers, and the civil service board 
is empowered to establish and enforce rules and 
regulations concerning the extent to which 
such service ratings shall be used in decisions 
affecting the status of employees. 

Dismissals and other disciplinary actions 
must be preceded by the filing of charges in 
writing and are subject to appeal by the in- 
terested employee to the civil service board 
which is empowered to approve or disapprove 
such action and in the case of disapproval, to re- 
instate the employee under such conditions as it 
deems. proper. 
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Classified employees are prohibited from so- 
liciting or receiving political contributions or 
assistance, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
and from serving as a delegate to any political 
convention. All state officers and employees are 
forbidden to use their authority or influence to 
compel any person in the classified service to 
become a member of, to contribute to, or to 
participate in the activities of any political 
party. Violations of these provisions are made 
misdemeanors and result in automatic separa- 
tion from the service if committed by persons in 
the classified service. Classified employees must 
resign upon filing as a candidate for public of- 
fice and they are specifically denied the privi- 
lege of leave of absence to accept appointment 
in the unclassified service. 


Training programs 

The director is made responsible for the de- 
velopment of training programs for state em- 
ployees, leaves of absence to secure additional 
training are expressly authorized, and provi- 
sions may be made for internship or apprentice- 
ship training in the state service. The services 
and facilities of the state civil service depart- 
ment are made available to political subdivi- 
sions of the state upon a reasonable cost basis, 
and the civil service board is authorized to ex- 
change services with other personnel agencies 
and to join any association or service having for 
its purpose the exchange of technical informa- 
tion in the field of personnel administration. 

Two of the most controversial sections of the 
act were those making provision for incumbent 
employees and granting preference to veterans. 
As passed, the act “blankets in” all employees 
who have been in the state service for five years 
or longer, subject to a six-months probationary 
period. All other employees who are in the 
service on August 1, 1939, and who pass non- 
competitive qualifying examinations given 
within two years from that date will receive 
classified status. No restrictions are imposed 
upon the removal of employees prior to 
August 1, except that veterans in the service at 
the time of the passage of the act are given 
classified status without having to serve a pro- 


bationary period. The preferences given to 
veterans, their wives and widows, in examina- 
tions are quite similar to those granted in the 
federal service, except that they apply to promo- 
tion as well as to original entrance tests. 

These two acts lay the foundations for ef- 
fective executive direction, fiscal control, and 
personnel management in the administration 
of Minnesota. Whether a strong and enduring 
structure will be built upon those foundations 
depends in large measure upon the persons 
chosen to fill the responsible positions created 
by these statutes, and upon the continued de- 
termination of the chief executive, supported 
by the legislature, to demonstrate that good ad- 
ministration is good politics. Governor Stassen 
has now made virtually all of his major ap- 
pointments. The Civil Service Board has ap- 
pointed a committee to conduct an examination 
for the important post of Director of the State 
Civil Service and it is expected that the exami- 
nation will be completed in time to permit the 
board to appoint the director on or near August 
1. Thus the North Star State is ready to begin 
building an administrative system equal to the 
demands of the modern state and, interestingly 
enough, the blue print is very much like the 
one drawn by the Minnesota Efficiency and 
Economy Commission appointed by Governor 
Eberhart in 1913, though in its refinements it 
takes advantage of the experiences of Minnesota 
and of other commonwealths in the intervening 
years. 


TAX EXPERT RETIRES 


It is with genuine regret that the many state 
officials who have worked with Dr. James W. 
Martin on interstate tax problems receive the 
announcement that he is retiring as Kentucky 
Commissioner of Revenue. His accomplish- 
ments as research director of the Council of 
State Government’s Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation attracted nationwide at- 
tention. Dr. Martin will return to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky to direct its Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. 
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THE STATES WILL SURVIVE 
(Continued from page 146) 


calling upon the state or the nation. Cincinnati 
kept authority in an emergency because its 
government was capable of swift action. 

I would like to keep government as local 
as possible. I like to know the people who rep- 
resent me. I think that an active public opinion 
concerning public affairs is the best guarantee 
of honest and effectual government. I look 
askance at the adoption of new governmental 
functions before public opinion is persuaded of 
the necessity of those functions. Although I 
favored federal subsidies to the states to per- 
suade them to take better care of their children, 
I think that the principle is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. In a democratic country there is, in 
the long run, no sound alternative to an in- 
formed public opinion. These subsidies now 
used for so many purposes, represent an at- 
tempt of impatient reformers to obviate the 
necessity of a sustaining public opinion. 

National activities 

Here, too, however, it is necessary to be spe- 
cific if we are to reach intelligent conclusions. 
Good roads, for example, have national as well 
as state and local significance. Washington is 
not intruding when it participates in the 
building of interstate highways. It may be in- 
truding when it builds local roads properly on 
the responsibility of a city, village, or town- 
ship. Similarly, research conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or by the Public 
Health Service, among other agencies, may 
actually be the nation’s business. If the sub- 
sidies merely provided the cost of a demonstra- 
tion and if the demonstration proves so per- 
suasive that the citizens are convinced of the 
desirability of the project nothing may be lost 
and time gained or if the project is honestly 
national in scope of course it is sound, but if 
the subsidy is merely a gift and does not 
awaken any sense of local responsibility, then 
it is an actual injury to democratic government. 

I suspect that the long time trends are not 
going to differ radically during the next fifty 
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years from the lines shown during the past 
fifty years. I should think that it is completely 
certain that travel, transport and communica- 
tion will continue to develop and that each of 
us will operate over wider areas. We will be 
subject to influences that originate far outside 
our localities and we will generate forces that 
will affect others far away. Consequently, we 
shall have to look for certain kinds of legisla- 
tion from the state, from the national capital 
and from international agreement. We can- 
not have song birds in my township unless we 
can have a system of protection for migratory 
birds participated in by the state, the nation, 
and Mexico and Canada. 

Regulation of business is similarly far-reach- 
ing. National legislation affecting business has, 
however, now as a hundred and fifty years ago 
its origin in local agitation demanding the 
regulation of business. Our very first Congress 
received numerous petitions from the guilds of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other cities, demanding federal regulation 
of others. So long as the national activity is the 
expression of the dominant local majority opin- 
ion, we have no need to worry concerning the 
encroachments of the federal government. We 
do have need to worry when the national ac- 
tivities are undertaken at the instigation of 
bright young reformers without responsibility 
except that belonging to those who happen to 
have the ear of those in power. 

Reconsideration 

Although I think that long time trends will 
continue without great change, I also think 
that we may reasonably expect a temporary re- 
adjustment. The Federal Government has, dur- 
ing the last seven years, been stretched beyond 
its normal lines and doubtless the pendulum is 
swinging in the opposite direction now. We 
will abandon many activities lately assumed 
and before we re-establish them, we shall have 
had the time to think. Some we won’t resume; 
others we may. This process of assessment and 
reconsideration will wound the feelings of 
many but we can endure that, too, in the de- 
velopment of our Republic. 
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GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 141) 


sponsibilities held up before them no less than 
their rights and liberties. I have found few 
individuals who are not happy to do their little 
part in maintaining the desired governmental 
services.” Continuing, he added that the con- 
stantly increasing popular demand for more 
and better service by the states necessarily meant 
more taxation, and that it was the duty of 
state officials to supply the services the people 
wanted, and were willing to pay for. In the 
discussions that followed, Governor Robert L. 
Cochran of Nebraska pointed out that, “When 
what it is going to cost is kept before the local 
taxpayers, we are less likely to be driven to 
deficits by pressure groups.” 
Financing pensions 

Governor Moses of North Dakota discussed 
the acute and important problem of “Old Age 
Assistance and the State Budget.” He empha- 
sized first the responsibility of the state for mak- 
ing just and humane provision for its aged 
citizens who are unable to provide for them- 
selves. At the same time, he emphasized the 
desirability of remembering that old age assist- 
ance, like any other state service, can only be 
provided in proportion to the state’s ability to 
pay for such a service. He recounted the ex- 
perience of North Dakota with old age assist- 
ance, the extension of this service in three 
short years from a mere pittance to a few aged 
persons to a state-wide activity providing rea- 
sonable care for thousands of persons in need. 
Said he: “Though the Federal Government 
pays half the cost, the state now must find 
thirteen times as much money as it put up four 
years ago for this program.” 

The last meeting of the Conference, Tuesday 
afternoon, was presided over by Governor 
Blanton T. Winship of Porto Rico. Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri described his suc- 
cessful fight for law enforcement in Missouri 
and particularly in Kansas City. He stated that 
the governor is responsible for abolishing organ- 
ized crime, for not only is he “the chief law- 
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enforcement officer of the state, but he is the 
one official who has the responsibility and 
authority for enforcement of the law in every 
part of the state.” 

Speaking of the problem within the nation 
as a whole, he said: “The nation’s crime bill 
represents a severe loss to this country at a time 
when we are straining every resource to bring 
about a sound and lasting recovery. It is also 
a symptom of faults in our political structure 
which must be corrected if the faith of the 
American people in popular government is to 
be retained.” 

In closing the Conference at the State Dinner 
in New York City, Governor Lehman summa- 
rized its broad objectives with these words: “As 
one Governor I have learned much from the 
interchange of ideas. It seems to me that the 
value of these conferences is not so much in the 
effort to arrive at a solution of specific prob- 
lems of government because, after all, there are 
widespread differences in governmental policies 
and philosophies. Their great value is in devel- 
oping a spirit of cooperation, a sympathy of 
understanding, between the executives of the 
different states of the Union.” 

The Executive Committee of the Governors’ 
Conference for 1939-1940 will be: Governors 
Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, Robert L. Cochran 
of Nebraska, M. Clifford Townsend of Indiana, 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, and Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina. 


TRADE BARRIERS CONDEMNED 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That all legislation tending in any way to 
hamper or restrict the free flow of commerce 
among the several States or to discriminate 
against our neighbors in the other States of this 
Nation be and it is hereby condemned, and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be and 
he is hereby requested to transmit under the 
Great Seal of this State a copy of the foregoing 
resolution to the Governors and Legislatures of 
the other forty-seven States of the Union.” 

(Signed by the Governor, April 26, 1939.) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF 
EXPENDITURES 


(Continued from page 139) 


Public Welfare Association showed that fifty- 
five different functions were being performed 
by the public welfare departments in sixty-seven 
of the cities of over 100,000 population, al- 
though no single department had responsibility 
for more than a dozen of these. Obviously it 
is unsound to compare administrative expenses 
unless they relate to similar programs. Even in 
the type of comparison which is most often 
made—a comparison of the administrative ex- 
penses of general relief—there is seldom recog- 
nition of the fact that most general relief agen- 
cies also have responsibility for the certification 
of eligible persons to the several work relief 
agencies. The cost of such activity is obviously 
from the standpoint of the local government an 
economy, since those who are so certified and 
placed are no longer in need of general relief; 
yet ill-considered comparisons of administrative 
expenses may result in a curtailment of funds 
for just such money-saving activities. 


Relief for the needy 


A third weakness in comparisons of this sort 
is the belief they imply that the purpose of a 
public welfare agency is to distribute financial 
assistance. The most efficient agencies are some- 
times those which distribute relief to only about 
half of those who apply. Actually it is the re- 
sponsibility of a public welfare agency to dis- 
tribute relief to those who are in need. The de- 
termination of this need accounts for most of 
the non-relief expenses and represents to the 
locality the greatest saving in the program. In 
New York City, for example, approximately 54 
per cent of the persons who apply for relief are 
rejected because they are not genuinely in need. 
Any comparison of administrative expenses 
which involves a relation of a figure including 
the cost of investigations resulting in rejections 
to the total amount of relief granted is clearly 
unsound. 

Such invalid comparisons of administrative 
expenses would not be important were it not for 
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the fact that they frequently have a business- 
like appearance and sometimes result in legis- 
lative restrictions on the percentage of total 
agency expenditures which may be used for 
purposes of administration. Such limitations 
have generally proved unsatisfactory. One Mid- 
dle Western state had not long ago a legislative 
limitation of five per cent applying to non- 
relief expenditures. The difficulties of program 
operation have led to a series of upward re- 
visions of that figure, first to eight per cent, 
then to ten per cent, then to twelve per cent, 
and finally to twelve per cent exclusive of the 
cost of certification to work programs. 


Limitations opposed 

Another state had a legislative limitation of 
five per cent with a special allowance of eight 
per cent for a large metropolitan area. The dif- 
ficulties of operation under this limitation were 
so great that the governor of the state appointed 
a committee of outstanding businessmen to 
study relief administration. The committee con- 
ducted several detailed studies of the efficiency 
of relief administration in this state and as 
a result of its findings in the metropolitan area 
recommended “that the eight per cent local 
limitations on administrative expenses be abol- 
ished and that administrative expenditures be 
based on such amount as is necessary for ef- 
ficient and economic administration of relief.” 
The immediate effect of this recommendation 
was the raising of the limitation to ten per cent. 
This was a recognition of the fact that the 
eight per cent limitation necessarily handi- 
capped the public welfare agencies but unfor- 
tunately the legislature in this case chose only 
to lessen the handicap by raising the allowable 
percentage slightly. Careful studies in at least 
four of the larger cities have demonstrated 
clearly that adequate administrative provision 
is a sound investment of public relief funds. 

In some communities there has been a rather 
widespread recognition of the fact that the per- 
centage index of administrative expenses is 
unsatisfactory and some reliance has been 
placed on comparisons of the administrative 
expense per case receiving assistance. Although 
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this index does correct for the variable factor 
involved in different relief standards, it is like 
the percentage index in that it is based upon a 
fallacious concept of “administrative expenses.” 
Furthermore it makes no provision for the cost 
of investigating the case which is rejected. Con- 
sequently, the “cost per case” is little better for 
comparative purposes than the percentage in- 
dex. 

It is of course much easier to discover the 
flaws in the current practices than to make con- 
structive suggestions. It is inevitable and quite 
proper that comparisons of administrative ex- 
penses in different governmental units will con- 
tinue to be made. The important thing is that 
such comparisons should be developed on a 
sound basis and should achieve the true com- 
parability which the present methods lack. 


Basis for comparability 

In the first place the several public welfare 
programs must be more satisfactorily defined 
both as to scope and content. Certain of the 
public assistance programs have been ade- 
quately defined but there is a very real need for 
some general acceptance of what we mean by 
the terms “general relief,” “child welfare,” 
“medical care,” “family service,” and many 
others. 

It is also essential that more thought be given 
to a definition of public assistance payments. 
At the present time medical care provided by 
a public welfare agency may be found either 
under the cost of assistance or the cost of ad- 
ministration. The first is true where an allow- 
ance for medical care is made in the relief 
budget. The second is the case where a staff of 
salaried physicians is employed by the public 
welfare agency to furnish care to its clients. 
Are surplus commodities assistance payments? 
Is an allowance of free water from the city 
mains an assistance payment? These questions 
and many others need clarification and some 
degree of general agreement. 

Another step which needs to be taken is the 
development of a generally accepted plan for 
prorating the joint expenses of several operat- 
ing programs. If one public welfare agency is 
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responsible for the administration of old age 
assistance, aid to the needy blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, and general relief, any at- 
tempt to define the administrative expense of 
any one of those programs will involve some 
means of allocating to that program a proper 
share of the expense of supervision and special 
services, 

With some of these basic problems solved it 
will be possible to develop a standard classifica- 
tion of accounts which will yield figures of 
greater comparability for all jurisdictions. 
When such figures are forthcoming, both 
friendly and unfriendly critics may rely upon 
accurate cost data based upon soundly de- 
veloped work units. Until this time, however, 
more harm than good will result from the com- 
parison of figures which were never designed to 
be comparable. Arbitrary limitations on admin- 
istrative expenses based on such comparisons 
represent an “economy” that we can ill afford. 
If ever the old Biblical reference to “straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel” was applic- 
able, it may be used to characterize those per- 
sons who would restrict expenses for administra- 
tion by an arbitrary and unreasonable percent- 
age limitation. 
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